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' EDUCATION mi EARNINGS OF BLACKS MD THE BROWN DECISION 
' . Abstract 



In 1954 the U.S. Supre^me Court handed down the famous Brown decision 
declaring that racially separated schools are unconstitutional. A Substan ; ^ 
tia'l portion of tile decision argued that the/ schools reofesent an important 
determinant of life chances, and therefore discrimination in education is 
likely to handicap) blacks in their quest for occupational status and Income. 
This essay examines the impact of Drown on both the relative aducationril 
attainments and earnings of blacks and whites. On the basis of the avail-- 
able data it argues that the Brown decision had a powerful effect on im- ' 
proving the economic status "of blacks ,. although only a portion of that 
improvement was. attained Ithrough more equal schooling. Rath6r, Brown sdemed 
to have had its greatest il^jact on legitimating the case for equality and . 
initiating the ris6 of black poli-tical activism, the further legal 
challenges to racial discrimination in vo^rig, employment, education, and^ 
housing, apd the-^reatfion'of a favorable climate for the passage of the . 
^ubsequeut* civil rights legislation and the War on 'Poverty. 
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Education and Earnings of 
Blacks and the Brown Decision 

HENRY M.-'lEVIN ' ' ' 



Introduction 

In May, 1954, the U.S. Supreme? Court handed down its well- 
known decision in the case of Brown v. Board of Education} That 
ddciiiOb'-declared'^hdt's^grega Unequal 
and that wher\ racial segregation results from state laws, those 
laws are unconstitutional and fhust be struck down. Since that 
date, scholap have taken a great interest in the consequences and 
meaning of Brown, In particular, Broan has stimulated numerous 
studies of .the extent and process of desegregation.- of the {mpa(;t 
of desegregation on scholastic achievement and attitudes and on 
migration,^ of the role of sociai science evidence in the judicial 
process,* and of the limits or^otential of the courts to serve as an 
agent of social change.* | 

* In contrast thpre has been^iuch less attention devoted to the 
impact o^ Browlk on improving more geqpfally the educational 

* and econoynic attainments of black Americans. Tliis is somewhat 

* surprising bjecaiis^Jythe Court argued: * • 

I • . , 
'Today, education to perhaps the mo^t important function of state 
and local goveriuuVnts. Compulsory school attendance laws and 
the great expendituVcs for education l)Oth demonstrate our recog- 
nition of the" imporAuice of educatir)n in our democratic society. 
It iS' required in tht pijrformance of our rnosn^sic public re- 

I ■ . ' ' 79 
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sponsibilities, even service in the armed forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it is the principal instru- 
ment in awakening the child to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later, prof es'sio'nal training, and in helping him to adjust nor- 
mullv td liis environment. In these days, jt is d()n])tful that any 
child mav reasonably Ue expected to succeed ii) life if he js denied 
the opportunity of an education.^Such an oiTportunity. where the 
state has undertaken t(; provide it*, is a right which must he niade 
available to all on equal terms. 

Presumablv the Court was assunnug that a movement toward 
^ greater equality in the>e^ucati\n\l setting between blacks and 
whites would initiate a process of\aualization ia life chau.ces for 
success between the two groups, Gertainly, if ffrottn improved 
tlie quality 6f schooling for blacks felntivc to wlvitesr it migbt^ 
reasonably be expected that the relative occupational achieve- 
ments and earnings of blacks would also improve. 

But Broan did much more than this. Broxcn set the stage for 
th^ ensuing rise in black political activism, for legal challenges ^to 
racial discrimination in voting, emplovment. and education, as 
\vell as for the creation of a favorable climate for the passage of 
• the subsequent civil rights legislation and the initiation of the 
War on Poverty. Perhaps even more noteworthy was thf role that 
Brown played in creating the ov^all legitimacy of tli&Wack 
cause, with major changes occurjji|B" ^^e attitudes of botlWlack 
and white Americans and in theTi^ conduct of our institu- 
tional life. While the narrowi^^ efje^its Of Br oxen on economic 
' equity ^might be addressed through an analysis »of the extentXand 
effects of school desegregation on the earnings of the races, ; 
a picture •would be very^incorhplete. Rather, it is necessary to ex\^ 
plore the broader impact of Brown on the very climate of race 
relations and its impetus in setting in motion a wider range of 
social and pohtical movements in behalf of ^^lacV Amerfrans. To 
the degree that- these broader effects have shaped both the pro- 
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vision of education and the traidation of education and other 
factors into economic results, iKiis Hkely that they had had an 
effect considerably4>roader than sihool desegregation. 

In the following pages we will Vxamine the possible impact of 
Brown on the relative educational and economic status of black 
Amerfcans, First, we will examine rac/al differences in education 
from the pre'Brott;n period to the present. Second, we will in- 
spect the changes in earnings differentials between whites and 
black!}^ Third, we will attempt to evaluate alternative expJana^ 
tiojis for the black-white h*ends in education and earnings, lathe 
final sc^ctions we will examine the impact of hrovon from a more 
general perspective in order to speculate on its possible effects 
beyond those associated only with alterations of the racial com- 
position of schools. In general, it wifl besirgued that the role of 
Brown in improving the educational, economic, and political 
status of black Americans can only be understood within this 
larger fr^amework. 

Racial Differences in Educational Attainments 
Beforfe it is possible to spttrulate on the impact of Brown on 
changes in the relative educational patterns and earnings of blacks 
and whites, it is necessary to establish the nature of those pat- 
terns. The purpose of this secti6n is to provide a brief historical 
picture of changes in educational attainments according to race. 
The next sectjon will provide a parallel presentation for earnings. 
Many of the data that will be presented will refer only to males 
of each race. The reason for this rcstrfctioii is due to the regularity 
of male labor market behavior over the life cvcle in contrast with 
that of ferrialcs. Differences in behavior between the races among 
females with respect to their labor f«rce participation tend to 
inhibit a u.sefyl comparison of relative earnings. However, it 
should be noted that the restriction of the analvsis to males i^ 
attributible Ofily to this criterion of practicalitv. Applying a similar ' 
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analysis to females would encounter a nmnbcr of obstacles that 
would require the establishment of controversial and highly arbi- 
trary assurnptions to provide compai;ability. 

Years of ScaooLiNtf .Completed.^ One «f the most im- 
portant measures of educational attainment i^ the numbtlfr of years 
of schooling completed. It is' useful to examine the patterns for 
this measure of educational attainment at different points in his- 
tory. Table i shows the- estiniated years of schooling for U.S. 



TABLE 1 


Estimated Yt-aib 


of Schoolinj; 


of U.S. Males by Year 




of Birth, 1973 
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Year of Birth "A^e in 1973 


' Black- 


hispanics) 


DifftTfiite 


1947-1951 


22-26 


^ — 

11.9 


13.0 


1.1 


1937-1946 


27-36 


11.4 


12-9 


* 1-5 


1927-1936 


37-46 


10. 1 


12.2 


2.1 


1917-1926 


47-56 


r8.6 


11.6 


3.0 • 


1907-191^ 

. .. If I.- 


. .57-66. , 


7-» ■ . 




'3-5 



SouBOE: Haider and Fcathcrmari^ "Equality of /Schooling: Trends and 
Prospects/' 110. / 



males» by year of birth, for 1973. In thisAable, a comparison is 
miade between blacks and a category called "other ' males, exclud- 
ing hispanics. The latter category* does include some nonblack and 
nonhispanic minorities, but it^is overwhelmingly white (probably 
over 95 percent). Thus, the comparison between the black and 
the ''other'* group in fable v can be thought of as a black-white 
comparison. The classification according to year of birth enables 
us to view the differences in .education aimong persons of different 
ages, so that we can observe the historical differences in schooling 
completed between the two racial groupings among their surviv- 
ing members. 

Two very important patterns emerge frdm these data. First, 
there seems to be a rather pronounced convergence in e<diica- 

■ ' : > • J 
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Konal attainments between the races among young males relative 
to older ones. While younger members of both groups have ex- 
perienced increases in schooling in comparison with their older 
counterparts, the difference iu the average amount of schooling 
between races has declined from, about 3.5 years in the oldest 
group to slightly more than one year in the youngest. That is, 
younger black and white males tend to look more alike in terms 
of their average amount of schooling than older ones. ThisJeads 
to the second conclusion, that even among younger males there is 
still a substantial difference in educational attainments. To get 
some idea of the magnitude of th8^difference, black males in their 
midtwenties have about the same level of education as *!other'' 
males in their midforties.* Stated another way, young btacks in 
•1973 were obtaining about the same an^ount of schoding as 
"^^^jcming whites had obtained some two decades l^eforej 

The same type of convergence is observed when we examine 
estimates of the amount of schooling conipleted at the time of 
labor market entry as shown in Table 2. .As we would expect, 

T.ABLE 2 Years W Scl|AI Conipleted at Estir/ated^Time f;f 
Labor MaVk^Hitry, for Males, 1930-1970 



ft 



Item 

^M«an schooling of blacks 
Mean schooling of whites 
Proportion of Jblacks with 

less than 9 years of school 
Proportion of whites with 

less than 9 years of school 
Proportion of blacks with : 

more than la years of schoo 
Proportion of whites with 



Year of Labor .Miuket Entry 
^930 1940 1950 x^6o 1970 
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. / 8.0 


.♦9-9 


1 1.1 


11.4 


U.l 


12.0 


12.6 


12.6 


■7H ■ 




•31 




.11 


•42 


.22 


?.i5 , 


,10 




•0.1 


.07 


•»3 


•19' 


19 


.08 


.20 


.•32 


•.37 


•33 



Souhce: Smith and Welch, Race Differcncef in Eatningv A Survey and 
Sgw F.vUUnce, lo. \ 
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some persons -who enter the labor market Miave not cuniplpted 
their achooHng^ a factor that probably /explains the relatively 
lower values for comparably aged males in Table 2 in, co;nparison ^ 
with those in Table 1. Again, we observe a converging pattern of 
attainments over tl^e .period of analysis/with both groups increas- 
ing- their schooling at the time of labor market entry. While tl)o 
average schooling of white labor-market entrants was iinirc tlian « 
3.5 vears greater than for their black nmnterparts- in 1930, the 
difference had declined to little mere than a year In' 1970. How- 
ever, even in 1970 the average amount of scliooling con^iileted by" 
black labor market entrants was only slightly better than that of 
whites entering the labor maiiket jn 1940. Further, although about 
38 percent of white' labor market entrants had achieved niore than 
twelve years of schooling in 1970. only 19 percent of blacks lu)d 
achieved this level. Thus» the black figure for 1970 had risen only 
as high as the proportion, .of whites with twelve years or more of 
schooling for 1940. ^ ' 

In at least one respect the gap between blacks and whites has 
not narrowed in recent years. The proportion of the black popu- . 
lation 25-34 vears of age who completed at leas^ fodr years of 
college pse from about 4.1 percent in i960 to about 8.1 percent 
ii] 1974. However, the comparable figures' for whites in the same 
agd gtoup were 11.9 percent in i960 and 21 percent in 1974/ 
These changes in college completion rates betweai the two races 
meaiit that the white advantdfgt rose from about eight percentage 
points in 1960-to about a thirteen percentage point difference by 

J 974- • , 

But, in genera], the data suggest that both black and white 

educational attainments have riseuv with average black attain- 
ments improving at a faster rate tharvAvhite ones. The result of 
these Trends has been*a rather constanb'dimunition of the black- 
white educational gap. This convergence in educational attain- 
ments between the races should not, jnake us lose sight of the 
fact tluU the average amount of* schooling completed by blacks 
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is still at that' leve*! completecl by whites somis two or three 
(Jecades ago. ' . , w 

Equality of the Sch'oou>Jc ExperAnce. A major conceln of 
Brown was the inequality of schooling experience^ between blacks 
and whites. Presupiablv differenqes in the quality of, schooling 
affect life chan,ces in two ways! First, higher quality, aducational. 
experiences could lead to the attainnient of more s^hooliii^ if 
those. experiences improve the preparation of students ftjr. being 
admitted to and|succeeding jn subsequent levels of schooling. 
Second, better ^ality schooling could improve the preparation 
of students for employment and other postschoolipg opportunities 
at each level of education. Th^t is, it is reasonable to believe that 
Better schools increase coctiitive "skills and incilt^t^alues and r 
attitudes that are associated with highje.r occupatW^ and eco- 
nomic attainments. 

While it is not passible to explore directly the quality of the 
schooling experience betwfeen blacks and whites over the his- 
torical past because of a lack of data, it is possible to compare the 
schools that blacks .and whites attended ac*fcording to certain 
characteristics that are -thought to be important edurationally.'* 
For example. Table 3 conm.ares the average amount of mstruction 
for each year of schoolinWby examining the length of the school 
year and the attendance Wtes of pupils by race. Up until 1953- 
1954, the data -are divi4ed according to "black schools" and "all 
schools.** The black schoojs are ihose^^ich were segregated in 
the dual school systems of the South. For the year 1965^1966 the 
data ate taken from the landmark survey of Equality of Educa- 
tional OpporCunitij, more commonly known as the Coleman Re- 
ports" These data correspond to the characteristics of sctiools'at- 
tended by the average white or average black elementary school 
pupil in the sample, regardless 0^ th^ racial conipositicAi of the 
school attended. • • % 

It is very clear that up until ab&ut i95o,iihe black schools had 
- substantially shorter annual sessions than cfld "schools as a whole 

' ( . ■ 



TABLE '?} School Teiju ai\4 Atten()ance for^lack and White Students, 191 9-1955' 

r ^ ■ . . ' ^ ■ ' ■ 

^ iQ^^^o 19^9-30 ^93<h40 19 49 50 ^9^|4 . lO^S-^^ 



^j^Ajf^rage Nuiul>ci of l)ays' 
Schools in Session 

* , . . ^ ... - 

; a) Black sch^ls ^ ^ 119 J32 ' 156 . ^17^ ' . ! :^V7 

^b) All schools * . 162. ij^3 >75 ^78 3179 — 

^ c) Eltmciitaity schools attended . . ^ - " 

by average black * — — = — ^ • ^ 180 

,d); Elemeiitary: schools attended / * - . ^ * , 

. _ by average white '-..^^^ , — < - — _ ... j^cj > 

■ * ' "" ' . ■ ■^ . . ■ ■ ■ V' . 

Percent of Pupils in ^ ^ • . . 

Avef Age I)aily Attendance J * ' v ^ 

' . ')») 4ilaok schools 67 \ 7fi - 80 85 85 

b) All schools 75 83 87 - 89 Htj — 

"^v- c)/ School?^ attfitnd^Hl by v ' • .... 

averag<>«hlaek : .... — • ' ^ . ~ ~ — • .93 

\ d) Schools attended by • . ^ ^. . 

iilvi!]rage white I' ' — * --^ ^ , — ' _ — 

i ; ■ ' . — ' - '^ ■ " ■ ' ^ ^ ^ : - 

SuuacK: C6»i|)ileci by Wclqli^* '*Btack-Wbito 'Hctiinis. to ScliMoiiiig/'.QOO fnmi various issues o{ U.S. Dcuartiucnt «f 
Health, Kdiii uti'on, and Wi^lfiire. liienniat Surveu of Eilucatton (or 1^10-20 to 1053-^1. Dtita for iO(^-00 »re tak^»ii 
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in the United States. To u large degree this pattern conformed 
with the needs for black farm labor and the length of the growing 
season in the rural South. As blacks moved from rural to urban 
areas and as the states standardized the length of the school ses- 
sion, the two patterns tended to converge. The i949^i9S4 period 
shows little difference between races on this, measure, and tlie 
1965-1966 Coleman data are almost identical for the two groups. 
A similar convergence is found for the rate of attendance for 
white andcblack students. The percentage af students in average 
daily attendance rose for both groups, with a niore rapid rise for 
black students and a tendency toward convergence. Although 
there was an eight to eleven percentage point difference in this 
measijre in favor of whites in the 19:10-1930 data, there was only 
a two percentage point difference in 1965-1966 with attendance 
rates having risen for both groups substantially. 

The convergence of schooling characteristics is also evident in 
an examination of- patterns of remuneration of instructional staff 
and of instructional expenditures in Table 4. The early salary data 
suggest ^\iat teacl^ers in segregated black schools were receiving 
considerably lower salaries than those in southern white schools. 
By 1965-1966, the Coleman data suggest, salary levels of instruc- 
tional staff in the South and for the country as a whole were sim- 
ilar between schools attended by the average white and^Jilack 
student: ' 

Sirice much of the difference in school expenditures js deter- , 
mined by salary levels, it is not surprising to Rnd that school e.^- 
penditures followed a similar pattern, particularly for schools in 
the South. In 1931-19.32 the average per-pupil expetuliture in 
black schools was only about one-third of that of southern white 
schools, and even the latter was only about ;ono-half the ijatioiml 
average. By the time of the Brown decision, the average per-puptl 
expenditure in black schools had ri^en to about 60 percent of that 
in southern white schools, and the expenditure in the latter schools 
was 'about two-thirds of th^ national average. According to the 
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TABLE A Avtr^e Instructional Salaries and Ex[>ciiditures for Negio and White Students, 

^ 1929^30 1939-40 1949-5^ 1953-54 >9<'^5^ 

A^rage Salary Per * . * 
Instructional Staff Member 

a) Black schools . $— "$ — $ 601 - $ 2K13 $2861 — 

b) Southern white schools — — 1046 — 33^4 \ ^ 

c) All schools ^ 871 1420 1441 3010 3285 ^ — 

d) Average bhick student > 

hi South ^ — . — — — — * $ 5221 

e) Average white student ^ 

in South _ ; _ _ _ ^ 5053 

f) Average black student * — — _ _ 6121 ' 

g) Average white student — — — — 6155 

Current Ex|)endituro Per FupiL , 

in Average Daily Attendance . ♦ 

a) Black schools ' $ — $ 15" $ ^9 $ — $ no"* — 

b) Southern white schools ' — 49** 59 — — 

c) All scIhk)Is — 87 as . 209 2fi5^ — 

d) Average black student . \ ^ 

in South ^ — — — . ~ — $ 293 

e) Average \vliile stuclent ^ 
in South _____ 287 

f) Average black student — — ' ~ 1 ~ 

g) Averag<! white student ' — ''^ — — J*~- — " 4^7 

■ Heicrs to 1031-1933* '* Iiistoiclj<innl expfmcs only. ^ KIcMucjilary level r: 

Sctuhct: Coitipllrd hy Woldi "Black- Wliito Heliints to Schooling/' 9(10 from vurioii^' i^siiTI of V,S, Depdrhiicnl of 
Ikiiltti. iMhicHtion and Welfare, Bieuhial Sufvuy of Education for 1919-ao In i9,%3'*54' VhU\ for i9(i5'(^l an* hik^n 
froigyColcnian, ^i^al.f Kquality of Eduvaikmat OppOfiui\Hy, SupplenK'nlal Appondix, 
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Coleman data, the average current educational expenditures for 
black students in elementary schools in the South had risen to 
about tW same level as that for whites by 1^65-1966. There-nvft^ 
still a difference in favor pf w|iites, though, 6n a national kvel. 

That lower instructional salaries an?h expenditures for black- 
pupils were translated into poorer quality educational services is 
documented by Horace Mann Bond and others. Bottti-r^ported on 
the rather dismal educational provisions that blacks faced in tb^ 
19305. The data collected by Bond and those available from other 
sources are consistent^in showing that black schools typically had 
poorer physical plants, fewer staff relative to enrollrhents, inade- 
quate instructional materials, and less-qualified teachers than did 
the white schools. For exaniple, while about 60 percent of teach- 
ers in th^ white schools of the South had at least four y.ears of 
college in 1939--1940, only about one-third of teachers in the black 
schools had this level of preparatiot). In Mississippi the disparity 
was greater with 6a percent for the, white schools and g percent 
for the black ones.^*^ 

The patterti of educational resources between schools serving 
blacks and whites seems to have been one of large divergences in 
favor of whites up to the thirties, with a rtipi^ convergence to- 
wards equality by the fifties and sixties. Whether the tendency 
toward equality .suggested by the Coleman data is accurate is a 
matter of some controversy. For example,* fhe Coleman data for 
. school expenditures have been questioned bi?cati.se they are based 
on school district averages that mask dilFcrciices among schools 
within a district.^* To the degree that h\gher salarietj^ teachers and' 
more of other resources were being allocated to tho.se schools with 
predominantly white enrollments vyithin sdior)! di.stricts. thp 
school district averages would tint micovcr the trti(» iftc(|ualities 
favoring white students. Studies of ititradistiict school resource 
allocation in Chicago and in Washingtoti, D.C.. in the sixties 
found that expenditures were higher in scho(;ls attended by 
whites.^^ Further, an extensive rejlnalysis of Coleman data for the 
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large cities found that tlie per-pupil . expenditure^f on teachers 
salaries were directly relatad to the proportion of whites enrolled 
in the siihooU^ 

Nevertheless, a large- nuinl)cr of resources in the Coleman study 
were measured on a schooM>y-school basis, and most of these sug- 
gest a general ]^aritv between schools attended by whites and 
blacks. With the possible exception of teacher rate and teacher 
verl)al score, tRere did not appear to be significant dilFerences in 
resources in -the original Coleman analysis or in' the subsequent 
reanalysis,*^ However, there may still have existed important dif- 
ferences in school expenditures favoring whites *within large cit- 
ies, and on a national basis the Coleman data suggest that school 
expenditures for. the average white sttident exceeded those of the 
average black studeift l)y al)ont lO percent. 

There have been no systematic studies of school characteristics, 
by race, tha^t weuld enable us to ascertain what has Ijappened'in 
the last decade. Since 1965-1966, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act has provide^ compensatory fduc^tion expenditures* 
for' children (rom low-income backgrounds, and the states have 
provided such programs too. These programs woiifd likely have 
an equalizing effect oii educational expenditures between blacks 
and whites,' becaute a higher proportion»of black students are 
front families ttiat mc'et the criteria for eligibility. However, there 
is considerable evidence, that local school districts baye substitute 
ed compensatory educational funds in place of suppprt that would' 
have been provided .from state and local sources. Tims, the de- 
gree of equalization ji)r even the possibility of higher spending for 
blacky for such funding is not possible to ascertain. Many pf the 
states have been pressed by the courts to, provide fairer jsyst^ms 
of state educational finance arnong districts.^^ To the degree that 
higher proportions of blacks live tn those districts that will benefit 
most from the new arrangemejlts, there may be a r^en^^tendency 
towards greater parity for black students. Finally, the general dif- 
fusion of black college students from the traditional black colleges 
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to a broader !^tige of colleges and universities has probably had 
th^ eflFect'of inr^provlng the quality of instruction for black college 
Students in, the last fifteen .years* The majority of the black col-* 

_ l^ g^ were' struggling, and underfinanced alternatives to the white- 
segregated systems of higher education that typified the South 
and border states.^^ While they served a very important andjie- 
roic role. in providing postsecondary opportunities for black youth 
who .were neglected by other institutfons, their material poverty 
hai Ixjen a tremendous handicap in providing first-rate instruc- 
tjonal opportunities.^* * ' ' 

^ A final indicator of th'r^tiality of th^scjiooling experience for 
blacks is the degree to which their education has taken place in a, 
desegregated environment ' 

The historical pattern of s^ol segregation and desegregation 
for the United States has really been two different patterns, oj|p 
for^the North and one for the South. At the time of the Brou^nJ 
; ^ ^ decision, laws of some" seventeen southern and border states as^ 
well as the District of Columbia required segregated schools. 
Until the erfd of World War II a number of other states practiced 

' school segregation as well In the decade following Brown, very - 
littliT progress was made in ^he South towards desegregation. The 
Supreme Court did not rule on- how desegregation was to be im- 
plemented until the second Brown decision 1955. That edict ^ 
declared that desegregation should take place under the jurisdic- 
yon of federal district courts ''with all deliUerate speed,'* and it 
permitted delays if local school boards could/'establish that such 
time is necessary in the public interest/* ^-'x 

Even without this basis for delay, the states and local school 
districts that were •affected by BrOxcn tried all kinds of pl()^(s^nd 
circuffiveiitU)iis to av()id. the implementation of Brown. The dec- 
ade frqm 1954 to 1964 was a decade of recalciyunoe and non- " 
compliance by southern school authorities, witli the greatest 
* -resistance in the states of th§,Deep South. In 1964, only about 9 
percent of the 3.4 million, jjtudents in the southern and lK)rder 
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>tates were attending desegr^ggited school&v and only \.z percent 

of the students in the eleven states of the South were enrolled in 
desegregated schools^^*^ By 1968 the situation had iuiproved sub« 
stantially, as reflccted^in Table 5. which sj)(nvs the radal composi- 
tion for scl^bols attended by ])lacks fruu) 196^1972, In 1968, some 
18 percent of black pupils in the South were iu such schools. * \ 

In contrast,, the ppst-i9^years saw tlie deveh)pmeut increas- 
ingly in the North and \V*^ of jnigration p:Uterns of wlutes from 
central cities to suburbs and blacks from the rural South to the 
cities of the North and South. These migration patterns created 
^heavy concentrations of. blacks and other minorities in the north- 
ern cities, so that the enroll^nents of the large city .schools began 
to reflect these racial compositions. Further, often blacks resided 
in "ghettos'* far reirioved from the white areas of the cities find 
school districts, so that neighborhood schools were far more seg- 
regated than even the overall composition of popu\^tion might 
reflect/ For 1965 the Coleitian survey found that the average black 
sixth-grader was ui aJcho<yf1[n which over three-quarters of the 
students syere black.^^ / 

Moreover, the tendency towards greater racial concentration in 
the schoojs/of the North wa3 portended by a continuing outflow 
of whites f}om the cities, partially a response to efforts -made to 
desegregate the cily schools through busing and the use of other 
approaches." As Table 5 indicates, in 1968 only Sbout 28 percent 
of black students in the thirty-tWo states of the North and West 
were attending schools wit)i minority enrollments of less than 50 
percent But by 1970, the progress in the South had created a 
higher level of desegregation in the South than in the North. Al- 
though individual northern districts had engaged in desegregation 
efforts, others were becoming more segregated over tim^. Thus» 
the_pverall picture did not change appreciably between 1968 and 

While the schools of the South have exp^i^ienced extensive'de- 
segregation over the last decade or so, the schools of the North 
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|m» <-k Pupils Atleading^ScliooIs Wliioli Are: 



(ieogriipliic 
Area . ♦ 



Total 



Black Pupils 



P-r499% 
N^piority 



Number ' '% 



50.0-79.9% 
, Minority 



80-100% 



GcMitineutttl U.S. ' 

»970 44.910.403 

1972 . ' ^ 44.646.625 
32 North & Wt'it" 
" »968' ; 28,S79.7(i(i 

1970 . .3<Mafl.«32 
»972 vV^9.a'6.24i 
uSoiitli'* 

1968 . 1 •.043,485 

»97o «». 054.403 

1972 .10.987.680 
6 Border A D.CV 

J9^>8 • 3.730.3 » 7 

»970 . ,., 3.724,867 
»972 



6^82,173 14.5 

6.712.789 14.9 

6,796.238 is^a 

2.703.056 9.5 

3,188.231 10.6 

3.250,806 J 10.9 

2.942.9()o 26.6 

2.883.891 26.1 

.2.894.()03 26.3 

636.157 17- » 

640.(167 17.2 



3.742.703 ^ 650.828 17.4 






/o 


Number 


0/ 


Nunil»er 




1,467^91 
2.225,277 

2.465.'377 


234 
331 
36.3 


540.421 
1.172.883 
i,!?58,28o 


8.6 

17 s 
18.5 


4.274.461 
■3.314.629 
3.072.581 


68.0 

494 
45-2 


746.030 
; 88!U.294 

919.393 


27.6 
27.6 

.!?8.3 ■ 


406.568 

"502:555 
512.631- 


150 
15.8 , 
15.8 


1.550.440 
1.805.382 
.1.818,78a 


57-4 
56.6 

559 


540.692 
1,161,027 

1.339.140 


18.4 
40.3 
463 


84.418 
610^2 

690*899 


2.8 

ai.i ' 
^3 8 ■ 


2.317.850^ 

1,11^.792: 
864,564 


78.8 
38.6 

'*9 9 


180,569 

183.956 
206,844 


28.4 
28.7 

3i« 


49.417 
60,256 

54.749 


■ 7.8 

94 

8-4 . , 


* 406,171 

396.455 
389.23s 


63.8° 

61.9 

$9-8 



«a,'/MtftUi.tTr^„f ^t't'- S"""f "'""rf*-* low-'. ICanM,. Maine. Massacl,„«.tt,. Micl.i- S 

•^kSf ^^^^^^^ ^ 

^Kil • " • :'^"«"'«'I>P'. 1^»^«'> <^«'o"rt«. South Ca;olinJ. 'IV.J.e.scu. Texas. Vfr- >g 

« IWawarcs DiMricr of Columbia. Kentucky. M«r^^^^^^^ ' ^ . 

SOUK*:*: If .S.Coinmkjft»ion Civil Hlghts. K9M«/%o/ £ducat<^ ' # 
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have threatened t* become increasingly segregated. Certainly, 
this is the long-Jerm trend in the northern cities, and it is argned 
that efforts to desegregate schools in those cities' have simply 
served to increase the rate of "white flight." An expert on this 
subject, Karl Taeuber. has argned tlfat: "'Until there is a much 
more even distribution of blacks and whites atnoiM; central cities 
and 'Suburbs, segregation indexes for ^netropolitan areas caimot 

• fall."?'' ; ' „ . * 

■J A summary of the educational e.\pericnees of black.s would sug- 
gest a cb^ivergence of school characteristics hetwc<f^ th()s^ at- 
tended by black and white students over the bst four or five 
decades. Based on such .measures a$ teacher salarics.Jength of ^ 
school session, atter^dance |)atterns, and expenditures, there was 
a movement towards 'e(Juality even in the pre-Brou;n era. Since 
1954 there seems to have been a continuing dimunition of the gap 
\ between schools attended by blacks and those attended by whites 
for those characteristics that are measurable. With respect to the 
racial composition of school environments, ther6 has been a strong 
movement towards desegregation in the South with relatively little 
movement in the North and a long-run /tendency in urban areas 
towards resegregation in both North and South. In 1972, almost 
halif of all black students were attending schools that ^ were be- 
tween 80 percent and '00 percent minority according to Table 5. 

A final concern on inequalities in educational experiences is the 
degree to which Aey have aftected such outcomes as student 
achievement.' In this respect we are handicapped in a number of 
ways. First, long-term studies of student achievement between 
blacks and Whites are not available. Second, although the test 
sco'res of black students tend to he lower than white ones, it is 
npt clear that the measures are racially unbiased. Finally, the sta- 
tistical evidence on the relation between test scores and earnings 
is weak for both races, but it appears to be virtually nonexistent 
■for blacks on the basis of recent studies.^* That is, differences in 
measured achievement seem to have little power in explaining 
' differejices in earnings. 
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CoNVEBCENGE IN EDUCATION. Based on both the analysis of edu- 
cational achievement as reflected in the amount of schooling com- 
pleted and the characteristics of that schooling; it appears that 
' th«^re h^ been a strong' tendency for the education of AJacks and 
whites to converge. However, average educational dlainments 
for black males are still about two or three decades behind those 
• of white males. While school characteristics experienced by the 
, two races have tended to con^r^e, there was still an apparent 
expenditure gip in favor of whites in i'965-i966, and in 1972 
almost two-thirds of blacks were attending sphools that had stu- 
dent bodies' composed of at l^ast 50 percent minority students. 
Thus; while substantial equalization in' educational attainnftnts 
and experiences has occurred between Jhe races, according to 
several measurej^there still.\».\ists a serious gap. 

Racial Differences in Earnings ' 
The purpose of this section is to present the relative pattern of 
earnings for black and white males for the re^pent past in order to 
compare this trend with that in education. Before 'displaying in- 
formation on this phenomenon, it is important to poittt out the 
reasons for restrictin^the analysis to earnings data for imiles rath- 
er than such alternat^e measures as family income or-income and 
earnings for both races. As we noted in a previous .section, the 
focus On male earnings is based on the fact that women are less 
likely to participate in labor jnarkets and are more likely to. work 
on a part-time basis as well as on a^iodic basi.s over their adult 
years. V The result is that ^historical pjjt^rns of earnings data for'^> 
women will display cultural changes, in labor force participation ' 
and work patterns'that are more likely to confound the interpreta- 
tion of historical trends in eai-niogs .between the two races. In 
contrast, male labor force behavior tends to be more dearly stable 
over time. ' ^ ' 

Second, the analysis will be limited to earnings rather than total 
income. Total income is derived fropi Ijoth property ownership 
and from the labor market, Since the/direct effect of education on' 
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income will be attributable to its'^pact on labor earnings of an ^ 
individual, it is important to restrict the" analysis to earnings 
(which comprise about four-fifths of total income). Finally, it is 
intportant to note that the trends that arq observed for males <mav 
differ considerably from those for females and especially for farn- 
ihes. For example, family income (l<*pends not only on the earn- 
. jngs artd other inctmie of individual breadwinners, but a^o on 
the sex and number of breadwinners in the family? Even if there 
were increasing parity in the earnings and intomes of Dacks rela- 
tive to whites, a relative increase in the number of families that ^ 
are headed by a single breadwinner and especially a female » . 
breadwinner toiild reduce (he incorhes of black families relative 
to white ones.^his explains the apparent paradox that although 
the earnings of both black males and females have risen relative 
to their white counterparts since 1964, the relative incomes of 
black families have fallen over part of this period.-^ 
- Table 6 shows the ratids of median wage and salary income.vby 
race, for years for which data are available between 1947 and 
^975- I" interpreMng this table it is important to recognize that 
traditionally the relative economic status of blacks has risen and 
fallen with th^ vicissitudes of the businejs cycle. In times of pros- 
perity and high employment, blacks have been more likely to 
obtain full-time jobs and occupational mobility, than when eco* 
nomic conditions were bad, a manifestation of the *1ast-hired and 
first-fired" syndrome.-'* Thu.s. particularly during World War II 
and the Korean War with their surges in employment lev^ 
black? advanced economically relative to whites only to fall back 
in the po$t\yar yeairs. ' 

What is s^rilving about the pattern qf earnings is the degree to 
which relative wages and salaries (if blacks have risen since the 
early sixties. Although. evert in 1975 the Average earnings of black 
male ^workers Avere only abqi<tv73 percent of those of their white 
counterparts, the figure was'only 57 percent as late as 1963. SomeF 
Avhat fnore encouraging is the fact that thefe seems to be no.^vi- 
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TABLE 6 Ratios for Median Male Wage and Salary Income by 
Race for Selected Years, 1947-1975 I 



Year 




. ^ Wage and Salary Earnings* 




AU Workers 


FuU-Time Workers 




Black xMales" 


Black Males 




White Males 


White Males 


^947 




•543' 


.640' 




1951 




'.616. 


N/A' 




^955 




.688 • 


•635 




^959 




.580 


.612 . . 




1963^ 




.568 . 


•654- / 


S 


1967 




•639 


.. . -675 . ■ 


/ 


^969 




.666 


.694 


1973 




•695 


•719 




1974 




•709 


736 




1975 




^ •734 


•769 

• . ^ , — — . 





» DaU arc for all individuals fourteen yean old and Over. 

^ Btack refers to Ne^ro and other races. 

• Data refers to 1946 urban and rural nonfamr. 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Populatioa Reports as .summarized in Smith and Welch, Differences in 
Earnings^ 3. " 

dence of a relative decline in the black/ white earriings rati6 for 
the recession of the early seventies, a performance that has defied 
the traditional movement of earnings between the races over the 
business cycle.-' That is, it appeUrs that the upward trend in the 
lat^ sixties was* not merely cyclical. . ' ^ 

In summary, the earnings of black males have risen dramatical- 
ly relative to those of white males, especially since 1963. How- 
ever, a< with the educational pattern,- the advantage of whites is 
still con>5iderable. Further, there exist differences in the black/ 
white eariiings rut ios^of males according to region, education, and 
age of workers.-'' Table 7 shows such ratios bv age and region for * 
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TABLET Black/ White Earnings Ratios, of Nfales by Age aftd 
Region (All Workers) for Selected Years, 1967-1974 



' Age • 


196) 


1970 


•1972 

\ 


1974 


. ' All Regions 


"21-30 
31-40 

- 41-50 
51-60 
21-60 


•715 
■584 
.558 
•.528 
■591 


, 715 
.631 

■ .580 

* -583 . 
.626 


•765. ' 

•654' 
.622 

•593 
.658 


K .760 

■ .688 
.628 
.606 
.667 




▼ 


Northeast 


■ 




21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
21-60 


.819 • 
. .671 
.616 
.602 . 
''.667- 


•774- 
. -697 
.680 

.618 
•690 


'"789"" 
.707 

.666 

-635 
.681 


•793 

749 
^06 

•745 
•742 


t 




^•.North Central 






21-30' 

31-40. 
41-50 
51-60 
21-60 • 


•834 
.732 

.676 

.62^ 

•713 


•ff55 
•707 
.685 

•764 '. 
•748^ 


.806 
.732' 
•723 
•744 
•755 ^ 


•738 
■1% 
-765 

•734r 

■795 


Ot - 




South- 






21-30 

. 31-40' 
41-50 
51-60 
21-60 


•637 
.486 

•490 
.481- 

'519 


.631 

•<-572 , 
•505 • 
•512 
•555 


•729 

•633 
.561 

530 
. .614 


.688 
.622 

•554 
511 

■593 






West ' 






21-30 
31-40 

41-50 
51-60 • 
21-^ 


.781 
^.685 

.765 
.678 
.711 

■ i 


.830 
.760 
■ '690 
.730 
•7^6 


.906 
^10 

■73S 

" 619 , 
.727 


■ .783 

•675 
.630 

■733 



SbmiCE: U.S. Department of Cotmncrcc, Bureau of the Census 
Papulation Surveys, 1968-1975 as summamcd in Smith and Welch, Race 
Differences in Earnings, 7. 
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all workers for selected y ears fron) 1967^1974, Among the notice-^ 
able patterns 'are the relatively greater earnings parity among- 
younger worJcers and within the regions outside the South. Thus, 
thef' convergence of earnings between the two races has affected 
dlff^irent groups of workers differently, even though the overall 
u /j,wK)vement is towaf9.a closing of the earnings gap. 

jl, lEducation fndpther Causes of the Convergence in Earnings 

Before ejc^iorfng the impacts of Brown on^both education and 
^ eaniin^s ^patt^ is necessary to assfess the possible causes of 
; (Xjiiyergence in earnings in recent years between blacks and 
* ; ^^hites. Three principal explanations have been posited. First, as 
v ^^j?^ ^!^^^*3(- ^^^^ quantity of educational attainments and experi- 
; ;^>)i^;:have^dnverged between the races, labor market productive 
; fv^ earnings) has also become more nearly equal 

.:;lViwe^ 1^1^^^^ and whites. Second, as blacks have migrated from 
:■ ■ ' ^^^^f^^^ to othei? regions of the country, their rela- 

/^iW H^i^g^ have improved because the wage levels and the re- 
^ ^^'^ partfcukir^leVel of education are greaf'er duJsicTe 

tne SouthyThe third major explanation is that labor markerdis- 
criminf tion against blacks haj decreased substantially over time 
with a resultant ifhprovement iri their rejiative earnings? Let^us 
, ;addre^. each of these in turn, . * 

; M we JiaVe . noted, there has been a long-rim tendbncy for black 
and.)vhite educational attainments and expediences to converge. 
Ecorigypnists translate this phenomenon into a straightforward 
' "human capital" explanation for declining earnings. difFerentials.^ 
^ Differences in, the quality and quantitxt^of education are assumed 
^ to repre3e>4 human .capital investments that cre'at^ differences in 
laf>oj:^produGtivity. Assuming competitive labor market^with full 
.employment, very kirge nuinbers of* potential employers and em-^* 
ployees/ perfect information on alternatives, mobility of* factors 
of production, and profit maxiini/inj^ l)eliuvi<)r among large num- 
bers of competing firms,, it Is presumed that ^individuals always 
receive the value of their contribution to production. 
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Of" course, these assumptions omit the reahtics racial (li*i- 
♦crimijiation, high levels of unemployment, /datively fpw empUA^r 
ers in a partieiilar lahor mnrket^'tjij^de unions, minimum w;>ges, 
and other factors Jtliat finpcde p(M fVcK£t)nipetition. *In anv event, 
the implication of the theory is that us the qiialitv of education 
and the numher of^'cars of education have ccMwer^ed between 
blacks, and whites, , the relative productiyitv of blacks has 'risen 
and has been t§inslated into higher relative earnings. 

The migration«explaiiation is also straightforward. Nf)t only 
have the relative* earnings of blacks been hi^y olIt^skle tlie South, 
^bijt the absolute level of earnings has alsb be&ji considerably high- 
er. This means that a movement from the^South to oth^r sections 
of the country for blacks relative to whites vyould improve the 
blackAvhitjji earnings ratio. At the turn of the century some 90 
percent^ of blacks lived^'ln the South, but by 1970 the proportion 
was slightly greater than half.'*' Especially between 1940 and 
. i960 there were significant outflows of blacks from the South to 
other regions. Likexjjse^ the historical movement of blacks from 
rural to urban locations, especially within the South, would have 
a simil^'effect. * 

The third explanation is that labor market discrimination against 
blacks has diminislied in tl^e post-1964 period so that occtipaliorv 
al opportunities and earning^ have improved for blacks relative 
to whites." It will be recMled that a numb'er of important pieces 
of civil rights legislation were passed in^th^ early sixties, .most 
importantly the Civil Ri^ts Act of 1964 which prohibited em- 
ployment and wage discrn^ination on tKe basis of race. These 
laws were bbth initiated ^and supported in their implementation 
by civil rights political activists. Further, a variety o£ governrpent 
agencies began to monitor hiring practices generally ms well as to 
enforce policies of^^ndiscrimin'ation in government hiring arid 
jy'omotions and in jnaustries receiving government contracts. * 
Which Explanation Is Most Consistent with the Evidence? 
On the surface, the evidence could easily support more than one 
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explanation. All the historical changes have taken place simul- 
taneously and in the sam« direction. That is, the relative improve- 
ments in education, the mobility of blacks from rural to urban 
areas and from the South to other Regions, and the pressures to 
feduce. racial discrimination have all been present through the 
period of analysis. For this reason, effects may be difficult to sep- 
arate and an advocate of any particular view might weigh more 
heavily the effects of one treiii than another in drawing conclu- 
sions. Certainly, this may be true in the present case where some 
analysts attribute most of the increasfe in relative earnings of 
blalcks to the improvement in the quality of the black educational 
experience, while others attribute it to a reduction in labor market 
discrimination." 

In general, it is agreed that the least important explanation for 
the improvement in relative earnings in the post* 1964 period is 
that of migration. To a large extent the major changes in the re- 
gional and urban-r\H*al distributions of blacks had already hiken 
pl%ce prior ti the midsixties. While these movements are still evi- 
dent, they have been much more gradual in recent years than the 
rather. precipitous changes of the forties and fifties. 

A major recent report has argued that the most important cause 
of the reduction in the black/white earnings ratio is the conver- 
gence in 'munrian capital** between raj;sfir^spccia!ly by way of ed^ 
ucation.^'^ Since blacks have obtained relatively greater increa>ses 
in educational attainments and educational quality over time with 
a resultant narrowing of the educational gap, between races, it is 
e.xpected that the ratio of black to white earnings would have 
risen. Statistical support for this expectation is found in the fact 
that younger blacks and whites show more nearly equal earnings 
than do racial comparisons anyng older groups of males; as re- 
flected in Table 7, Further, even when we view the earnings dif- 
ferential at any particular level of educational attainment Ketween 
^e races, there is a smaller racial difference in earnings between 
the younger and more recently educated cohorts than* among 
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older cohorts whose educa,tional quality is of a less recent **vin- 
tage."*^ It is argued that both these findings would be predicted 
^by the human caj ^l in terpretation of racial differentials in earn- 
ings. That is, the youngest blacks show "productive" character- 
istics that arc more similar to those of whites than among their 
older counterparts. Finally, there is some evidence of a rise in the 
earnings associated with additional education for young blacks at 
the college level rehitive to whites, reinforcing the view that the 
rising quality of black education is. improving the relative earnr 
ing5 of black males.^^ 

In contrast the role of diminished wage and employmen^ dis- 
crimination is dismissed as a salient explanation. Smith and^Welch 
argue that indirect statistical tests for these effects are not sup- 
portive of changes in that relation. W^ile acknowledging that 
isolated cases may exist in which reductions in discrimination 
(usually under the threat of legal action) and affirmative action 
might have been productive in improving the relative status of 
blacks, the authors assert that there was no widespread effect of 
any sul^stantial magnitude. These conclusions are drawn on the 
basis of statistical analyses of the employment and wage patterns 
of government agem:ies and those private industries that are seen 
as most susceptible to government enforcement, firms that derive 
substantial portions of^eir sales from government purchases. The 
authors are neither impressed by their own evidence of rising 
proportions of blacks in government and privitte industries that 
are heavily dependent upon government sales, nor do they find a 
powerful statistical impact of those situations on the rising black- 
white earnings ratio. Indeed, they have argued against tfie validity 
of earlier studies that showed more powerful statistical evidence 
of reduced discrimination in accounting for rising black-white 
earnings ratios.^® 

While these^^results are plausible, they are not convincing. In 
fact, a reasonable scrutiny would show that they are internally in- 
consistent and represent only a selective interpretation of a rela- 
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tively limited scope, while ignoring ^evidence t^at contradicts the 
^uman capital explanatipn. A more complete evaluation tends to 
'uppoi^^the view that a perjvasive reduction in racial discrimina- 
tion by employers in the lafc sixties and early seventies seems to 
domkiate the observed pattens, although it is probable that some 
smaller portion of the equalization Ni^as attributable to the con- 
' vergence in educational patten% between races. 

More specifically, the conv^ijgence in educational patterns be- 
tween the races has taken placeVor it least' the last fifty years. For 
example, Table 3 shows a rather dramatic increase in the length 
of the school session and attendance of blacks relative to white? 
- from igfto to 1950/and th^re is good reason to believe that equali- 
' zation of other school resources was taking place as well oyer this 
period. Further, the amount of schooling that was being com- 
pleted by males between the two races was converging more 
rapidly in the decades prior to 1950 thart in the subsequent period. 
If the human capital viEw is correct, there should have been a 
concomitant reduction in the earnings gap between the twoTaces 
following the entry of relatively better educated blacks into the 
labor market and the earnings conveigWce should have begun 
far earlier in this century. Yet, econ«xpic historians Fogel and 
Engenman conclude that ''the gap bet\Veen wage payments to 
blacks and whites in comparable occupations* increased steadily 
from the immediate post-Civil War decades down to the eve of 
World War 11/* and studies of the relative occupational positions 
of blacks from early in the century until 1960 show no improve- 
ment except in the tight labor market situation of World War 11.^^ 
Thus, the b*nian capital interpretation seems to be applied in an 
ad hoc fashion to 1964 and beyond.,, while ignoring the lack of 
eiyrftm^ eqlialization during the first half of this| century when 
the trend towards educational equalization was much more dra- 
matic. 

A secTond ad hoc argument is the support asserted for the hu- 
ipan* capital interpretation by the rise in rettirns to blacks for 
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each yew of college relative to whites, in the post- 1964 period. 
The human capital tneory would predict rising relative earnings 
of blacks for each year of schooling completed, whether at the 
elementary ^secondary level or college level, as long as there were 
a convergence ()f educali<jnal (Quality at both l<3vels between blacks 
and whites. But the returns to elementary and secondary educa- 
tioii between white and lilack males shifted from a situation of 
equal additional earnings for each year of elementary and sec- ^ 
ondary schooling between races in 1967 to a doubling of returns 
in favor of^'whites by 1974. Instead of the convergence predicted 
by human capital theory, there wa% a powerful divergence in the 
direction of higher white earnings. The 1960-1970 comparisons 
also show no tendency toward convergence.^** 

Additionally, one must question the literal translation of the 
higher returns for college training to blacks than to whites in 
1970. The human capital explanation would imply that the quality 
of college experience of blacks had improved so immensely that 
it exceeded that of whites— that tl^ labor market productivity- of 
blacks with college training was greater than the productivity (ft 
their white counterparts. The facts hardly argue for the view that 
blacks werg receiving superior college in.stmction.^^ A more* rea- 
.sonable interpretation is that black labor market entrants with 
college training benefited more from the affirmative actioi} efforts 
-> in the workplace of the post- 1964 period than did blacks with 
only elementary or secondary school experience. 

A thilk challenge to the human capital explanation is found in 
Table 7 which presents the black/white earnings ratios of males 
by age and regioij. If we examine the 5i-6o-year-old age group 
for all regions, we see that the black-white ratio rose from .528 to 
.606 (an increase of about 15 percent), while the ratio rose for the 
2^i-30-year-old group from .715 to .760 (an increase of only 6 per- 
cent). Yet, it is hard to argue that in each successive yfear the 
blacks in the older population were obtaining more education 
relative to their white counterparts. Further^ let us assume that 
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the 51^-year-olds in 1974 had the^ame educational composi- 
tion between race$ as the 4i--5a'year'-olds had in 1967, That is, by 
1974 most of the 4i-5(>year-old group from 1967. would have 
Joinefkhe 5 1-60- year-old group. Using the human capital inter- 
pretation, we would expect the 5i*-6o-year-old group in 1974 to 
have the black-white earnings ratio of the younger group some 
seven years earlier, or ,558, by assuming that the higher black- 
. white earnings ratio for the 4 x-50-y ear-old cohort in 1967 is due 
to a closer parity between races in education than one would find 
for the 5 i-iSo- year-olds at that time. But, by the time most of the 
41-50-year-olds in 1967 have joined the 51-60-year-olds in 1974, 
the black-white earnings ratio has risen far beyond .558 to .606. 
If we attribute the increases in the rate pf .030 for the 51-60-year- 
olds from .528 to .558 to the better educational attainments and 
experiences of blacks, there is still a larger gap of ,048 to be ex- 
plained by an improvement that is independent of education. 
That is, at least 60 percent of the gain between 4967 and 1974 in 
the black- white earnings ratio for 5i-6o-year-olds cannot be at- 
tributed to black gains in education. This fact, in combination 
with the fact that older cohorts of blacks gained rebtively more 
in this p^od than younger pnes, suggests that an improvement 
in the position of blacks was far more pervasive than the educa- 
tional explanation and would be far more consistent with a broad 
reduction in job discrimination for-blacks generally- 

Under this interpretation, the lower black- white earnings ratio 
for older males would be attributable to greater relative discrimi- 
nation agairtst blacks who are more experienced. At labor market 
entry, wages and salaries tend to be relatively more equal between 
Vaces because of the equalizing effects of lower variance in start- 
ing salaries, the Impact of minimum wages, and the possibility 
that whites are more likely to enter on-the-job trainmg programs 
with relatively low wages until their training is completed. Over 
time ihe whites are more successful in obtainiiia occupational 
mobility and promotions, as much of the discrimination against 
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blacks takes the form of not placing blacks in supervisory posi- 
tions over whites. With a reduction in discrimination and an in- 
crease in aflBrmative action, there is improvement in the relative 
earnings of blacks among all age cohorts^, but the basic structure 
of past discrimination in occupational attainments by race is still 
reflected in the data/ 

This interpretation Is also reinforced In the fact that earlier 
studies of occupational -attainments and earnings of blacks showed 
less systematic relations between education and work experience 
than more recent ones* It is not that blacks simply were receiving 
Ipwer returns to education and to experience in the pre- 1964 
period. Rather, these factors seemed to 'figure less iiystematically 
into the determination of labor market success for bhvcks than for 
whites, a pattern that is consistent with discrimination agaiYist 
race per $e. Thus, Hanoch in his study of earnings found highly 
irregular statistical patterns for blacks relative to whites in the 
relations between earnings on the one hiand and education and 
age on the other. Duncan and his associates fouixl a similar weak- 
ness in attempting to explain occupational attainments of blacks 
relative to whites in 1962. But, in their data collected in 1973, 
Featherman and Hauser found that the power of family back- 
ground variables and schooling to explain occupational attain- 
ments of blacks had approached that for whites.*'* 

Finally, if much of the improvement of earnings for black males 
is' attributable to a general decline in job discrimination against 
blacks, the technique of comparing firms that are most susceptible 
^ to government-enforced affirmative action with other firms is^ot 
an appropriate test. That is, if the values and attitudes of em- 
ployers towards racial discrimination have been changing 
throughout th^ socHety, then such a comparison will always under- 
state the reduction in discrimination. This problem has long 
existed in the analysis of the effects of unions on wage levels. If 
enough firms in an industry are unionized, the n6nunion firms 
may have to raise wages to compete for workers with the union 
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^ finns. Accordingly, a compa] ison of wages between unionized 
and nonunionized firms may show no^ difference, even though 
.both sets of firms have higliw wages than they would in the i\b- 
sence of unions. If most em^oyers were stimulated :by civil rights 
activity, by aintidiscriniinilion laws, and by basic changes in pub- 
lic opinion into modifyj/g their racial hiring policies, then a com- 
parison of employnf>ent and wages — by race — pf^ government 
agencies and, government contractors with other firms may show 
little difference in racial employment and wage practices. 
. In summary, it c^ppears that the improvement in the black-white 
earnings ratios cannot be easily explained by the human capital 
interpretation, in which most of the gains are attributed to better 
education. Even when educational experiences were unaltered 
between races, the gains in favor of blacks were large, and there . 
are many contradictions to the application of the human capital 
paradigm. Rather, the infiprovements in the black-white earnings 
ratio were pervasive and the shift appears to have been an abrupt 
one coinciding with the intense civil rights activity and passage 
of major civil rights legislation in the early and mifldle sixties. In 
the next section we will explore the possible effects of the Brotvn 
decision On these changes. 

The Impact of Brown ^ , - 
We have noted the comparative imprf)voment in ediicati4)nul 
attainments and experiences of' black Americans over several 
decades, as well as the dramatic rise iri the relative earnings 'of 
black males since 1964. I have argtied that the^particular pattern 
of convergence of black and white eihiings appears to contradict 
the hurtian cap^ital interpretatkyi that the black economic gains 
were derived primarily from the educiUional ones. In this section, 
we will turn to the role, of the'Brotrn decision and its impact on . 
both educational and ecoi#!iic chati^es between the races. 

Brotvn has been viewed traditiotially as first and foremost a 
school desegregation decision. I will call this the ortliodcjx view of ' 
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Brown. According to this criterion, the apprgpriate evaluation of . 
the impact of Brown would consist of an assesjiment of the degree 
to which it desegregated the schools; the economic, political, and. ^ 
jTsvchological cgsts of such desegregation; and the inipactof the 
desegregation on student achicvenient aiid ^jttitndcs, as well as onx 
residential location d(»cisions. I will suggest that much of the 
present frustration and disillusionment with Brown and the r(*cent 
criticisms of the Warren Court more generally are fmictions of , 
this narrow .social interpretation of the decision/^ 

In contrast, I will suggest a much broader impi^Ct of Brown by 
arguing that Brown was the catalyst that set off tUe enormous 
politicKil, swcial, and ecoiiomic changes in race relations of the 
late fitics and the sixties. 1 will attempt to trace briefly the nature 
of the\activities that followed Brown and their relation to these 
changes. These include the southern reaction to Brown, the rise 
in, black political activism, the passage of civil rights legislation 
guaranteeing equal access to education, jobs, and housing, and 
the major improveiftenis in opportxmities and outcomes for blatk 
Americans, including the shifts in race relations and in ptiblic 
opinions. ^ 

Befor? proceeding, it is important to point out the long histor\ 
of institutional injustices leading up to the Brown decision.^- De- 
spite the passage of the Thirteeiith. Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the federal ConstitoTion and of the Reconstruction 
Act, the South was intent on setting out its own laws which would 
continue to maintain blacks in subservient positions, economically 
politically, legally, an^ socially. Although many blacks had ob- 
tained election to political offices in the decade or so' following 
the Civil War, this progress came to an end in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Throtigh the use of the poll tax, literacy 
tests, the gerrymandering of political districts, physical intimida- * 
tion, and voting fraud, the black became effectively disenfran- 
chised througliout most of fHeSouth. Segregation had become the 
^ rule, and the rcJation of the "freed" blacks to whites xyas not un- 
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like that experienced under slavery, with harsh sharecropping 
and leasing arrangements creating a subsisten^ and dependent 
black populace. 

Piscriminatory laws were given constitutional approval by the 
well-known decision in Plesstj v. Ferguson in ^896. in, which it 
was decided that separate accommodations for blacks and whites 
in transportation facilities met the constitutional test as long as 
such accommodations were similar for each race. Barely more 
than three decades after emancipation, the highest court of the 
land had sanctioned the. separation of the races and the institu- 
tions that wefe to serve them. Neighborhoods, schools, churches, 
public ^aces. and transportation facilities were divided alpng 

Ipcial lines in which blacks were separated from whites by the^ 
(Official doctrine of the state. The symbol of these separate insti- 
tutions was the black bird or Jim Crow. The armed forces of the 
nation were segregated as well as every other public institution, 
;lnd blacks bad access only to the most menial jobs. 

In every way the institutions were separate, but they were 
hardly equal. We noted the inequalities in education that char- 
acterized Jim Crow, and these were also reflected in virtually all 
the other institutions that served blacks., Second^lass citizenship 

^^was enshrined in the daily experiences of white and black .Ameri- 
cans, and many of the stigmas and experiences made their way. . 
North where a les^ormal system of segregated institutions was 
maintained. The acceptance of the system by both whites and 
blacks. was heavily related to the attitudes and values and con- 
sciouspess created by a way of life that seemed inevitable by 
both the^ dominant and the dominated. And he who violated the 
system was subject to physical and economic sanctions or werse. 
Throughout the first four clecades of the twentieth century, the 
changes were few. 

With the coming of World War 11. labor markets Wame very 
tight. Jobs opened for blacks that had not been available before. 
With the availability of jobs came increased migrations from 
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fural to urban areas and from Sooth t4rN^th. Large numbers of 
black soldiers served in the armed forces, although 'in segrcfgated 
units. F(^nu^WH*-W4gf^^ blacks bfgan to lose many of the 

ojL'Onoinic .md (k-cupalionSl gains obtained during the war, as labor 
markvls slackeiM*d. Although the white primary had , been de- 
clared unconstitutional and hlnck voter^ registration had risen.- 
most blacks were sliH without the frnnalise. President Truman 
took a few steps toward racial ecjuality In- estal)lishtng the Com-' 
mittee on Civil Rights and desegregating the armed forces. Yet, 
Jim Crow was'stiH firmly entrenched. Few of President Ttijman s 
proposals from his Conunittee on Civil Rights emerged from con- 
gressional committees, and none was pi^ss(^d. Wliile the stage had 

^'been net for massive change, tfie event or events thai wonid trig- 

. ger it had not arrived. 

Leading up to BrowtXy the early fifties were (characterized by a 
total system of domination, accepted by lx)th whites and blacks, 
partially because of familiarity and partially because of inevi- 
tability and the accompanying belief system that what is famiUar 
and inevitable must not be challenged *^ And the QVitraM ttec^s- 
sary to provide the momentum for change was not yet^e^e^^t. In 
his recent work Injustice: The Social Bases of OhedieJi^;^^^^jith 
vblty Barrineton Moore, Jr. concluded: . -roiiXi/t-* . 

People are evidently inclined to grant legitimacy to anytlwiig tHrft 
is pr seems inevitable t)0 matter how painful it may be. Othe/wi^ 
the pain might be intolerable. The* conquest of this sense of in- 
evitabilit\' is essential to the development of politically effective 
moral outrage. For this to happen, pe'ople must perceive and de- 
fine their situation as the consequence of human injustice: a situ- 
ation that they need not, cannot, and ought not to endure. By; 
itself of course such a perception, be it a novjel awakening or the 
cdtitent of hallo\yed tradition, is no guarantee of political and 
social changes to come. But without some ver)' considerable surge'' 
of moral anger such changes do not occur.** 

My contention is that the Brou^n decision was central to eliciting 
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the uioral outra.gc tlut both blacks and whites were to feel and 
express about segregation, and this^ne\y awafeness set the stage 
for the changes that \^re to follow. 

The initial NAACP attacks on Jim Crow schools started in the 
thirties. The attempts in those early years, were to equalise edu- 
cational facilities and salarie^,*^ That is. the go»il was to get the 
states to liNe up to the 'eifjuality component of the 'separate but 
equal" doctrine with the hope that ultimately the state would find 
thf? maintenance of an el4ual dual school system too costly to 
maintain. It was expected that the state uiight seek to integrate 
th^ schools as the costs of resource equality for the separate sys- 
tems mounted. By 1950 it' was clear that both the equalization 
strategy atid the integration me were failing, and the NAACP 
moved directly to constitutional challenges of the segregated in- 
stitutions themselves. 

Wheti.the Broun decision was annomiced in 1954 there was 
great support bv northerners, the northern media, and academics, 
but the decision was met by open statemelfts nf defiance and 
rancor throughout the South. While black expectations for the 
dismantliug of Jim Crow institutions be^an to rise, the South was 
planning strategies to resist school dest-^rr^ation. .\tter fiftv four 
weeks, tljii Supreme Court handed doun its decisic^n on how 
Broiifnwixs to be irnpleinenti^ Placinij .nhMUMnmt luujer the 
aegis of the federal district courts, local sch*M,l bo.iuU wvw to l)e 
given responsibility to desegregate tlirir. ^<■llO()ls "-'witl) all delib- 
erate spee^d," and the l)oards could (Tl)tain (lela\ ^ if tlirv were 
necessary in the "public interest." 

The languag'- wasideal for the tactics of >tatc and local go\ern- 
ments in tlie South and their substantial numbers of white sup- 
porters. Insteail of respr)nding to . the letter .uid ^[)irit of the 
Siiprniu- Court's interpretation <)f the Constitntion tne South 
rearte(>with a VeiigeaiKc to anv .uid .ill black ciaislittit-iits who 
unght puOi for rrdrcss undci the law. l.oc.il blai ks who siijMed as 
plaintifls facMl cc()ii«"nic sanctions and pli\.sital thr(Mrs« .Uid 
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night-riders and the Klan reminded the blacks that the old order 
was not to be destroyed by a decision fromra^jQurt in Washington, ^ 
D C. Blacks vvvre dropped from voting rolls in some states, and 
all the Snutli sought methods to circumvent ^the B^own ruling.** 
ThV Soiith was making it clear to blacks that a new day was not 
dawning, and repression was the solution to any challenge to Jim 
Crow. 

But if blacks could not get the federal Constitution and* the 
NAACP to redress the . injustices except through the lengthy 
process of litigation, a new tactic had to be found. In the anger 
and frustration of the immediate iiftermath of Brown, the ©nly 
response could be direct and collective political action. Six months 
after Brown !![ a black seamstress •and NAACP member, Rosa 
Parks, refused to move to the back of a municipal bus to make 
room for a white pa&5tyjger. Under the leadership of Mrs. Parks's 
pastor, Martin Luther King, /r., the blacks of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, retaliated by staying off the buses to boycott the system.** 
Tl\e Ixjvcott lasted for over a year, and by its end the Supreme 
Court- had struck down the legal segregation of transportation, 
overturning the Plesstj v. Fergmon decision of 1896. Tliis was the 
new media age. With television permeating virtually every com- 
munitv in America. The courage aiid persistence of the blacks 
who boycotted the public transportation system pf^Birmi^igham 
had twb eflFects. First, they inspired a new strateg)' to complement 
the fruit>s of litigation^ direct pohtical action at a grassroots level.*^. 
Second, these rfctions made it very clear to whites outside the 
South what Jim Crow was about. Most northerners had not grown 
up in a society where discrimination and repression of blacks were 
so blatant,^or discrimination in the North was much less tied to a 
formal social contract than an informal one. This jnorality sug- 
gested thdt blacks must be given equal rights under the law, but 
prejudice within society was a fact of life that was less assailable. 

Thus, a new coalition of blocks and whites emerged to push 
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for civil rights legislatipn. And what could not be achieved just a 
decade before under Truipan was accomplished: 

tin 1957 Congress p^sed its first civil rights bill in eighty yeafrs, 
and in the next decade went on to pats three more. Even the bar- 
rier of the Senate rules could not restrain the momentum of \he 
Civil Rights movement— propelled by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion outlawftig school segregation, by the nonviolent "Negro 
revolution," and*»by instances of whit^ brutality witnessed by an • 
entire nation on television. By 1966 th* Negroes right to equal- 
treatment in most aspects of the national life was established in 
liw — with the notable exception of fair housing legislation which 
was rtot enacted until 1968. After that, there remained the harder 
problem of converting equal rights into truly equal opportunity.*^ , 

<■ 

And rising to the challenge pf "enforcing" the law were the 
d^ect political actions sit-ins. boycotts, marches, legal chal- 
lengesi and, the use of the media to tell the nation "how it is." The 
» Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), which had been at an ebb 
in 1954 after depletion from McCarthyism and other troubles, 
began to experience a resurgence/** The NAACP had little diffi- 
' culty in finding plaintiffs to initiate litigation against Jim Crow, 
The Southern Christian, Leadership Conference (SCLC) and the- 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) led new 
challenges and voter registration drives. The southern blacks had 
come alive to carry their own fight, and the civil rights movement 
was in full swing.'*- Northerners joined freedom marches to the 
South and assisted in voter registration drives, and the southern 
reactiou of indifference, intimidation, or outright brutality just 
served to cement tl\c public opinioii of northern liberals, some 
white southerners, a«cJ*l)lacks throughout the nation as to the 
righteousness and inevitability of change. 

The 1957 Civil Rights Act. which owed its proposal and passage 
largely to Attorney General' IIerl)ert Browncll, provided only for 
the creation of a Civil Rights Conunission with advisory powers. 
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a Civil, Rights Division of the Justice Department, and the^right ' 
of the Justice Department to instigate litigation in behalf of Ne- 
groes vCho were denied their voting rightj. In i960, a scgond civil • 
rights law was passed broadening the po\vcrs of the federal gov- 
ernment to protect the voting rights of blacks in the South. By 
1961, under John Keiniedy and his^brother 'Robert Kennedy, the 
attorney general, a slightlv more vigorous approach was taken to- 
ward pushing the civil rights issue. >;()nvi<)lent j^rotest as.^ strate- 
gy for change had become firmly entrenched. Studenf representa- 
tives from the southern black colleges were espeirially actj^e, and 
while NAACP continued to pu.sh at the legal biittleline, OflR£, 
SNCC, and SCLC wrt-e following the Martin Luther King strategy 
of noiiviolent protest in the form of ||pycotts^ sit-ins^ marches, g^pd 
the picketing of Jim Crow estaklishments. 

By this tune an estimated 3|oo,ood, persons belonged to the Ku 
Klux Klan and White Citizen Councils actively opposing jny in- 
roads into segregation. Ratial violence, mur<lers, beatings, and 
bombings had bfecome a relatively Common hazard for protesters*. 
Yet the black activists and theinalljes moved on inexorably with 
the advent of^freedom rides" and the beginning of desegregation^ 
of !feveral southern universities.'^ Black vote^ registrations in- 
creased, a«d the momentum was clearly on 'the side of the civil 
rights groups^ By 1963, King ifelt that the protesters could take on 
the institutions of a major Jim Crow city, Birmingham, Alabama. 
The-responses to the demonstrations were the brutal bludgeoning 
of and use of firehoses and police dogs on defenseless children 
and aHults who were marching and singing hymns. T\\e televised 
brutality of. Public Safety Commissioner Bull Connor and -the 
police of Birmingham, as well as the Alarch on Washington of 
\pvet^ 200,000 civil rights workers, un^^lined the urgency for 
further federal action. In 1964, a third civfl rights" act was passed 
with provisions for equal opportunity in employment^ equal access 
to public accommodations, further protection for black voting 
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rights, and desegregated education. And by 1968 housing dis- 
crimination was also prohibited.*^*'* 

With each wave of legislation, the civil rights activists were 
given more rights to demand and to defend, and the government 
was provided with agencies to enforce the new laws, TJmis, there 
was a powerful interplay between the three forces ot litigation, 
direct political action, and pressures for new legisjation. The legis- 
lation of the Great Society further reinforced these changes with 
its Equal Opportunity Act of 1964' and all of the pft)grams that 
^became known as the War on Povepty/'^ In the schools and in the 
workplace changes were occurring'^as local groups pushed for 
equality and fair employment practices. For example, local civil 
rights groups in Chicago were able to pressure that city's school 
authorities into equalizing educuticMial spending anions racial 
groups.-'^ Likewise, local eivfl rights groups initiated litigation and 
direct political pressures in' response to firms and government 
units that practiced discrimination in einpjoyruent. These pres- 
sures went much further than the acts of the Equal Employrnent 
Opportunity Commission or the attempts of the Civil Riijhts Di- 
vision or of contracting agencj^s^ of the government to reduce 
discriminatipn.*'^^ For example, in the late, sixties, black student 
unions at the major universities pressed successfully for greater ^ 
rtumbers of black faculty and administrators — long before the 
Department of Health.- Education and Welfare began to push for 
racial parity and affirmative action. 

^ What is important to note is that Brown had l)roken the piece- 
meal paralysis of incremental change by initialing both directly 
and indirectly Ihe events that would address the entire relation 
blacks and whites. .As Nfvrdal emphasi/od *»o clearly: 'Behind 
the barrier of common discrimination, there is unitv and close 
interrelation between the Negro*s political power; his civil rights; 
bis employment opportunities; his standards of housijig, nutrition 
, and clothing; his health, manners, and law observance: his ideals 
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and ideologies. The unity ij^ largely the result of cumulative causa- 
tion l)inding them all together in a systfm and tying them to white 
discrimination."'*" 

The response to Broivn addressed this entire f^cstaU and system 
of relations and institutions. Both the attitudes of })Iacks towards 
themselves and their rights and those of whiies towards hlacks 
were iuc.xorahly alterdd. Despite the.Jurmoil fated bv whites in 
4the demonstrations, iirhan riots, and school busing, attitudes to* 
wards integration by whites became more and niore favorable. In 
1942 about 44 percent of the white population endorsed inte- 
grated transportation, a figure that rose to 60 percent by 1956 and 
8S percent by 1970. Althongb only 4 percent of southerners ac- 
cepted integrated transportation in 1942, the number rose to 67 
percent h) 1970. In commenting on this change, the public opinion 
experts concluded: "In less than 15 years — since Martin Luther 
Kings historic boycott in Montgomery, Ala. — integrated trans- 
portation has virtually disappeared as an issue.***^ 

In 1942 only 2 jKjrcent of whites in the South favored school 
integration, and by 1956 t)ie figure had risen to only 14 percent. 
By 1970 almost half the southern white population favored inte- 
grated schools. For the nation's wliites as a whole the figure rose 
from al)Out 30 percent favoring integrate^ education in\i942 to 
almost 50 percent in 1956, to 75 percent in 1970. Tliese trends ;ire 
also supported by other public opinion'^olls that show improving 
attitudes towards school integration continuing into the seven- 
ties.*^^ 

Although Brown did not have the driimatic effect that was ex* 
pected in desegregating the schools, it has had a powerful effect 
in many other ways in improving the education and training of 
.black Americans. As we have noted, it .created the impetus for 
the direct pplitical action and solidarity of blacks in demanding 
improvements from their state and "local schools. Second, the 
trenienddus crescendo of civil rights activity that it detonated 
became a stimulus and backdrop for the large number of educa- 
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Hon and training programs of the War on Poverty and for helping 
the disadvantaged^ Such programs as Head Sl^rt, Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the expansion 
of the training programs under the Manpower Development 
Training Act for blacks and other disadvantaged, the Job Corps, 
and many other efforts were initiated during the early and middle' 
sixties and have expanded and continued in the seventies.**^ Even 
the present challenges to the methods by which states finance 
their schools can be traced to the Bromn decision. Most of the 
states have traditionally provided greater educational funding for 
students in wealthy school districts than in poorer ones, and the 
constitutional challenge is based heavily upon the ^'equal protec* 
tion" arguments in Brown.^ 

In summary, the effect of Brown has been much wider than 
just that of school desegregation. It is difficult to conceive of the 
civil rights movement arising when it did and all of the associated 
legislative gains of the sixties in the absence ^torovon. It is equal- 
ly difficult to cOnceiv*e of the educational, employment, and earn- 
ings gains of blacks without the flurry of protest, litigation, and 
legislatioti that Brovon unleiis[ied. And in t4ie most human terms, 
it has meant a major ^ifansformation in the place of blacks in 
American society. As I^rogcr summarized: 

Every colored America^ knew that Brovon did not mean he would 
be invited to lunch with the Rotary the following week. It meant 
something more basic and more important. It meant that black 
rights had suddenly been redefined; black bodies had suddenly 
been reborn under a new law. Blacks' value as human beings had 
been changed overniglit by the declaration of the nation s highest 
court. At a stroke, the Just]^es had severed the remaining cords 
of de facto slavery. The N^ro could no longer be fastened with 
the status of official pariah. No longer could the white rrtan look 
right through him as if he were, in the title words of Ralph Elli- 
son s stimning 1952 novel, Invisthle \lan. No more would he be a 
grirming supplicant for the benefactions and discards of the mas- 
ter class; no more would he be a party to his own degradation. 
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He was both thrilled that the signal for the demise of his caste 
status had cqme from on high and ancry'that it had taken so long 
and first exacted so steep a price in suffering.^ 

A Postscript \ 

I have argued that the major changes in the economic position of, 
black Americans since the early sixties have resulted* from the 
overall impact of,Brou;n in altering the nature of race relations 
rather than its narrow impact on school desegregation. By impli- 
cation, Brown has had a very powerful effect on the functioning ^ 
of our major social, political, and economic institutions, and the ¥ 
result has been a fairer society. This view Contrasts sharj^ly with 
those who see Br4^n as the classic example of how an "activist" 
Supreme Court cannot obtain changes that run counter to a deeply 
rooted system of social beliefs and without a mechanism of the 
Court to enforce its decisions *!^ 

The main difference between my reading of history aitd theirs 
is that they tend to concentrate on the '"official'" purpose of Brown. 
Since Brown was ostensibly concerned with the desegregation of»^ 
schools, they assume that the proof of its effectiveness must be in 
the extent, speed, and smoothness of the desegregation process. 
They find the extent of-des<jgregation wanting, the speed of the 
process a snails pace, and the natute pf the* process chaotic and 
ridden with conflict. What this narrow analysis tends to ignore is 
the larger impact of Brotxjn, which goes far beyond the mere 
racial composition of student in the schools. I would ask that they 
answer the following: Is it possible to conceive of t^e major his- 
torical transformations 6f the late fifties and sixties in the absence 
of Brown? Further, using our hindsight, is there a different strate- 
gy that would have had similar effects? These are the^key ques- 
tions that must be raised in evaluating the impact of Brown and 
the role of the decision in bringing a greater measure of equality 
and justice to black Americans. 

A second lesson that this interpretation would emphasize is that 
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programs of sodal evaluation must always go beyond the "in- 
tended** consequences or the goals of the program or event that 
js being evaluated. To Uniit the impact of Brown to its effect on 
desegregation would miss completely the effects of the decision 
on the changes in political eflBcacy df blqtcks, improvements in 
their economic position, changes in white attitudes towards race, 
and so on. Evaluations should always start with the question of 
how the particular program or event changed processes' and out- 
confcs in all possible "ways litljer than only , in the direction to- 
wards which the program or event was ostensibly tailored.*^" 

Finally, the great strides made in the post-Broxvn^ era are re- 
minders of the changes that did not take place as well as of the 
changes that did. Full equality for black Americans is still far 
from being achieved.'*" The unemployment rates .Q^^black males 
are double those of wliite ones, and family income of blacks is 
only about 6o4)ercent of white families and possibly falling. Edu- 
cationally, th^ attainments of blacks are still considerably l)elow 
those of whites, with especially large differences in l;\igh school 
and college completion. Inequalities in housing opportunities and 
residennal segregation are still a fact of life for blacks, and there 
seems-to be little relief on the horizon. Tjiis paper, then, is not a 
p(ea for self-congratulations as much as ^ reminder that Brown 
initiated the first major and systemic phas^ of change in ituprov- 
ing the status of blacks in the post-Reconstruction period. Perhaps 
some important lesson^can be learned from tKis first stage' that 
will enable persons of good will to carry out the final stage of the 
movement towards greater equality for blacks and for all Ameri- 
cans.^** 
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